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{ Continied from page 58.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


| there burst forth a stream of the purest wa- 
ter, which, leaping from ledge to ledge, for | } reflect upon my situation. 


_the space of sixty feet, produced a fresh. || 
licieus and soothing imaginable. ‘These, 


‘embowered it, and of the honey-suckle 





I will not enumerate the various inqui-) 
ries and conjectures which these incidents | ! 


occasioned. 
mo nearer to dispelling the mist in which | 


they were involved; and time, instead of jn a state, both mentally and personally, of | 


facilitating a polation; only accumulated 
our doubts. 


dered this my favourite retreat in summer. 
On this occasion, I repaired hither. My | 


After all our efforts, we came | spirits drooped thio the fatigue of long , 


attention, and I threw myself upona bench, | 


the utmost supineness. The lulling sounds 


of the waterfall, the fragrance and the dusk 
£ 


In the midst of thoughts excited by these || combined to Sediie my spirits, and, in a 


events, [ was not unmindful of my iuter- 
view with the stranger. I related the par- || 


short time, to sink me into sleep. Either 
‘the uneasiness of my posture, or some slight | 


ticulars, and showed the portrait to my ||indisposition molested my repose with | 


friends. Pleyel recollected to have met | 
with a figure resembling my description in | 


the city; but neither his face or garb made | py my fancy, I at length imagined myself | 


the same impression upon him that it made | 
upon me. It was a hint to rally me upon | 


my prepossessions, and to amuse us with a | had been dug in the path I had taken, of | 
As I carelessly | 


thousand ludicrous anecdotes which he had | 
collected in his travels. He made no scru- | 
ple to charge me with being in love; and | 
threatened to inform the swain, when he || 
met him, of his good fortune. 

Pleyel’s temper made him susceptible of 
no durable impressions. His conversation | 
was occasionally visited by gleams of his 


ancient vivacity; but, though his impetu- | 





osity was sometimes inconvenient, there | 
was nothing to dread from his malice. I| 
had no fear that my character or dignity 
would suffer in his hands, and was not |; 
heartily displeased when he declared his 
intention of profiting by his first meeting 
with the stranger, to introduce him to our | 
acquaintance. 

Some weeks after this, I had spent a 
toilsome day, and, as the sun declined, 
found myself disposed to seek relief in a 
walk. The river bank is, at this part of 
it, and for some considerable space up- 
ward, so rugged”and steep as not to be 
easily descended. Ina recess of this de- 
clivity, near the southern verge of my little 
demesne, was placed a slight building, with 
seats and lattices. From a crevice of the 





| dreams of no cheerful hue. After various | 
1 ‘incoherences had taken their turn to occu- 


| walking, in the evening twilight, to my 
| prother’s s habitation. A pit, methought, 


which I was not aware. 


_ pursued my walk, “hought I saw my bro- 


ither, standing at some distance before me, | 
beckoning and calling me to make haste, ! 


He stood on the opposite edge of the gulf. 


|I mended my pace, and one step more | 
would have plunged me into this abyss, | 


|had not some one from behind caught sud- 


-eageriress and terror, “ Hold! hold!” 
The sound broke my sleep, and I found 
‘myself, at the next moment, standing on. 
imy feet, and surrounded sy the deepest | 


{ 


'darkuess. Images so terrific and forcible, | 


|| 
' ness in the air, and a murmur, the most de- | 
added to the odours of the cedars which | 


‘which clustered among the lattices, ren- | 


denly my arm, and exclaimed, in a voice of | 


i rock, to which this edifice was attached, |! diately to find my way up the steep. I sat 
| down, therefore, to recover myself, and to 


This was no sooner done, than a low 
voice was heard from behind the lattice, 
| on the side where Isat. Between the rock 
and the lattice, was a chasm net wide 
| enough to admit a human body; yet, in 
this chasm, le that spoke appeared to be 
| stationed. © Attend! attend! but be not 
| terrified.” 

I started, and exclaimed, “ Good lieas 
vens! what is that? Who are you?” 

“ A friend; one come, not to injure, 
but to save you; fear nothing.” 

This voice was immediately recognized 
to be the same with one of those which 1 

had heard in the closet; it was the voice of 
him who had proposed to shoot, rather than 
to strangle his victim. My terror made 
-me at once mute and motionless. He 
| continued, “ I leagued to murder you. I 
repent. Mark my bidding, and be safe.— 
Avoid this spot. The snares of death ep 
| compass it. Elsewhere danger will be dis- 
tant; but this spot, shun it as you value 
your life. Mark me further ; profit by this 
warning, but divulge it not. If a syllable 
of what has passed escape you, your doom 
is sealed. Remember your father, and be 
faithful.” 

Hlere the accents ceased, and left me 
overwhelmed with disinay. I was fraught 
with the persuasion, that during every mo- 
ment I remained here, my life was endan- 
| gered ; but I could not take a step without 
| hazard of falling to the bottom of the pre- 

_Cipice. The path, leading to the summit, 
_was short, but rugged and intricate. Even 
star-light was excluded by the umbrage, 


bureress me, for a time, from distinguish- | and not the faintest gleam was afforded to 
ing between sleep and wakefulness, and guide my steps. What shouldI do? To 
| withheld from me the knowledge of my ac- | depart or remain, was equally, and emi- 


tual condition. My first panics were suc-| 
ceeded by the perturbations of surprise, to. 


-nently perilous. 
| In this state of uncertainty, I perceived 


find myself alone in the open air, and i im-| a ray flit across the gloom and disappear. 


mersed in so deep a gloom. I slowly re-| 
collected the incidents of the afternoon, 
and how I came hither. I could not esti- 
mate the time, but saw the propriety of 
returning with speed to the house. My 
faculties were still too confused, and the 





, darkness too intense, to allow me imme- 


Another succeeded, which was stronger, 
‘and remained for a passing moment. It 
| glittered on the shrubs that were scattered 
j at the entrance, and gleam continued to 
| succeed gleam, for a few seconds, till they 
| ually gave place to unintermitted dark- 
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The first visitings of this light called up 
a train of horrors in my mind ; destruction 


impended over this spot ; the voice which || 


I had lately heard, bad warned me to re- 
tire, and had menaced me with the fate of 
my father, if I refused. I was desirous, but 
unable to obey ; these gleams were such as 


reluded the stroke by which he fell; the 
heat perhaps, was the same—I shuddered 


as if I had beheld, suspended over me, the 
exterminating sword. 

Presently a new and stronger illumina- 
tion burst through the lattice, on the right 
hand, and a voice, from the edge of the 
precipice above, called out my name. It 
was Pleyel. Joyfully did I recognize his 


accents; but such was the tumult of my), 


thoughts that I had not power to answer 


him till he had frequently repeated his sum- | 
mons. , I hurried, at length, from the fatal 


spot, and, directed by the lantern which 
he bore, ascended the hill. 

Pale and breathless, it was with difficul- 
ty I could support myself. He anxiously 
inquired into the cause of my affright, and 
the motive of my unusual absence. He 
had returned from my brother’s at a late 
hour, and was informed by Judith, that I 
had walked out before sunset, and had not 
yet returned. The intelligence was some- 
what alarming. He waited some time; 
but, my absence continuing, he had set out 
in search of me. He had explored the 
neighbourhood with the utmost care, but, 
receiving no tidings of me, he was prepar- 
ing to acquaint my brother with this cir- 
cumstance, when he recollected the sum- 
mer-house on the bank, and conceived it 
possible that some accident had detained 
me there. He again inquired into the 
cause of this detention, and of that confu- 
sion and dismay which my looks testified. 

I told “him that I had strolled hither in 
ihe afternoon, that sleep had overtaken me 
as Isat, and that 1 had awakened a few 
minutes before his arrival. I could tell 
him no more. In the present impetuosity 
of my thoughts, I was almost dubious, 
whether the pit, into which my brother 
had endeavoured to entice me, and the 
voice that talked through the lattice, were 
not parts of the same dream. I remen- 
bered, likewise, the charge of secrecy, and 


‘pear to you a fable. 


| 


| 


|tion, who did not greet me with smiles, 





the penalty denounced, if I should rashly 
divulge what I had heard. For these rea- 
sons, I was silent on that subject, and shut- 

ting myself in my chamber, delivered my- 
self up to ‘contemplation. 


~ 


What I have related will, no doubt, ap- 
You will believe 
that calamity has subverted my reason, and 
that I am amusing you with the chimeras 
of my brain, instead of facts that have 
really happened. I shall aot be surprised 
or offended, if these be your suspicions. I 
know not, indeed, how you can deny them 
admission. For, if to me, the immediate 
witness, they were fertile of perplexity and 
doubt, how must they affect another to 
whom they are recommended only by my 
testimony? It was only by subsequent 
events, that I was fully and incontestibly 
assured of the veracity of my senses. 
Meanwhile’ what was I to think? I had 
been assured that a design had been formed |; 
against my life. 
to murder me. Whom had I offended? 
Who was there with whom I had ever 
maintained intercourse, who was capable 
of harbouring such atrocious purposes? 
My temper was the reverse of cruel and 
imperious. My heart was touched with), 
sympathy for the children of misfortune. | 


But this sympathy was not a barren senti- || silence. 


ment. 
ever open, and my hands ever active, to’ 
relieve distress. Many were the wretches 
whom my personal exertions had extricated 
from want and disease, and who rewarded 
me with their gratitude. There was no 
face which lowered at my approach, and 
no lips which uttered imprecations in my 
hearing. On the contrary, there was none 
over whose fate I had exerted any influ- 
ence, or to whom I was known by reputa- 


and dismiss me with proofs of veneration; 
yet did not my senses assure me that a plot 
was laid against my life? 

I am not destitute of courage. I have 
shown myself deliberative and calm in the 
midst of peril. - 1 have hazarded my own 
life, for the preservation of another, but 
now was I confused and panic struck. I 
have not lived so as to fear death, yet to 
perish by an unseen and secret stroke, to 
be mangled by the {aife of an assassin, was 
a thought at which I shuddered; what had 
I done to deserve to be made the victim of 
malignant passions ? 


The ruffians had Leneialt 


~~. 


pended over me; the bloody purpose was 
still entertained, but the hand that was to 
execute it, was powerless in all places but 
one ! 

Here I had remained for the last four or 
five hours, without the means of resistance 
or defence, yet I had not been attacked, 
A human being was at hand, who was con- 
scious of my presence, and warned me 
hereafter to avoid this retreat. His voice 
was not absolutely new, but had I never 
heard it but once before? But why did he 
prohibit me from relating this incident to 
others, and what species of death will be 
awarded if I disobey ? 

He talked of my father. He intimated, 
that disclosure would pull upon my head 
the same destruction. Was then the death 
(of my father, portentous and inexplicable 
‘as it was, the consequence of human ma- 
\chinations? It should seem, that this be- 
ing is apprised of the true nature of this 
event, and is conscious of the means that 
led to it. Whether it shall likewise fall 
‘upon me, depends upon the observance of 
Was it the infraction of a similar 

















i 


My purse, scanty as it was, was | ‘command, that brought so horrible a pe- 


nalty upon my father? 

Such were the reflections that haunted 
me during the night, and which effectually 
deprived me of sleep. Next morning, at 
breakfast, Pleyel related an event wrich 
my disappearance had hindered him from 
mentioning the night before. Early the 
preceding morning, his occasions called 
him to the city; he had stepped into a cof- 
fee-house to while away an hour; here he 
had met a person whose appearance in- 
stantly bespoke him to be the same whose 
hasty visit I have mentioned, and whose 
extraordinary visage and tones had so pow- 
erfully affected me. On an attentive sur- 
vey, however, he proved, likewise, to be 
one with whom my friend had had some 
intercourse in Europe. This authorized 
the liberty of accosting him, and after some 
conversation, mindful, as Pleyel said, of 
the footing which this stranger had gained 
in my heart, he had ventured to invite him 
to Mettingen. The invitation had been 
cheerfully accepted, and a visit promised 
on the afternoon of the next day. 








But soft! was I not assured, that my life 
was safe in all places but one? And why 
was the treason limited to take effect in 
ihis spot? I was every where equally de- 








| 


fenceless. My house and chamber were, 
at all times, accessible, Danger still im- 


This information excited no sober emo- 
tions in my breast. I waS, of course, eager 
to be informed as to the circumstances of 
their ancient intercourse. When, and where 
had they met? What knew he of the life 
and character of this man ? 
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In answer to my inquiries, he informed | 


me that, three years before, he was a tra- 
veller in Spain. He had made an excur- 
sion from Valencia to Murviedro, with a 
view to inspect the remains of Roman mag- 
nificence, scattered in the environs of that 
town. While traversing the scite of the 
theatre of old Saguntum, he lighted upon 


— nl ned 


tracted an affection for Pleyel, who was not |! serene and blissful, beyond the ordinary 
slow to return it. | portion of humanity; but, now, my bosom 

My friend, after a montli’s residence in|} was corroded by anxiety. I was visited 
this city, returned into France, and, since | by dread of unknown dangers, and the fu- 
that period, had heard nothing concerning || ture was a scene over which clouds rolled, 





| Carwin, till his appearance at Mettingen. ! and thunders muttered. I compared the 


i 
| 


On this occasion Carwin had received || cause with the effect, and they seemed dis- 








Pleyel’s greeting with a certain distance | proportioned to each other. All unaware, 


this man, seated on a stone, and deeply en- || and solemnity to which the latter had not |) and in a manner which I had no power to 
gaged in perusing the work of the deacon || been accustomed. He had waved noticing | explain, I was pushed from my immovea- 


Marti. A short conversation ensued, which | 


| . . . . . | . 
| the inquiries of Pleyel respecting his deser- || ble and lofty station, and cast upon a sea 


proved the stranger to be English. They) tion of Spain, in which he had formerly H of troubles. 


returned to Valencia together. 


} 


His garb, aspect, and deportment, were | 
wholly Spanish. A residence of three, 


‘ 
} 


years in the country, indefatigable atten-| 


tion to the language, and a studious con-|| 


formity with the customs of the people,| 


had made him indistinguishable from aj, 


native, when he chose to assume that cha-| 
racter. Pleyel found him to be connected, | 
on the footing of friendship and tespect,| 
with many eminent merchants in that city. | 
He had embraced the Catholic religion, | 
and adopted a Spanish name instead of his 
own, which was Carwin, and devoted him-! 
self to the literature and religion of his new 
country. He pursued no profession, but) 
subsisted on remittances from England. 


While Pleyel remained in Valencia, Car- 
win betrayed no aversion to intercourse, 
and the former found no small attractions 
in the society of this new acquaintance.— 
On general topics he was highly intelligent 
and communicative. He had visited every 
corner of Spain, and could furnish the most 
accurate details respecting its ancient and 
present state. On topics of religion and 
of his own history, previous to his trans- 
formation into a Spaniard, he was invaria- 
bly silent. You could merely gather from 
his discourse that he was English, and that 
he was well acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing countries. 








His character excited considerably cu- 
riosity in this observer. It was not easy 
to reconcile his conversion to the Romish 
faith, with those proofs of knowledge and 
capacity that were exhibited by him on dif- 
ferent occasions. A suspicion was, sume- 
times, admitted, that his belief was coun- 
terfeited for some political purpose. The 
most careful observation, however, pro- 
duced no discovery. His manners were, 
at all times, harmless and inartificial, and 
his habits those of a lover of contemplation 





declared that it was his purpose to spend|| I determined to be my brother's visitant, 
his life. He had assiduously diverted the |! on this evening, yet my resolves were not 
| attention of the latter to indifferant topics, || unattended with wavering and reluctance. 
but was still, on every theme, as eloquent || Pleyel’s insinuations, that I was in love, 
‘and judicious as formerly. Why he had || affected in no degree, my belief, yet the 
assumed the garb of a rustic, Pleyel was || consciousness that this was the opinion of 
unable to conjecture. Perhaps it might be || one who would, probably, be present at 
| poverty, perhaps he was swayed by mo-|| our introduction to each other, would ex- 
tives which it was his interest to conceal, | cite all that confusion which the passion 
but which were connected with consequen-| itself is apt to produce. This would con- 
ces of the utmost moment. firm him in his error, and call forth new 

Such was the sum of my friend’s in- | railleries. His mirth, when exerted upon 
formation. I was not sorry to be left alone | this topic, was the source of the bitterest 
during the greater part of this day. Every | vexation. Had he been aware of its influ- 
employment was irksome which did not || ence upon my happiness, his temper would 
leave me at liberty to meditate. I had || not have allowed him to persist; but this 
now anew subject on which to enerciee | indineni, it was my chief endeavour to 
my thoughts. Before evening I should be| conceal. That the belief of my having 








ushered into his presence, and listen to) bestowed my heart upon another, produced 


those tones whose magical and thrilling | in my friend none but ludicrous sensations, 
|power I had already experienced. eed was the true cause of my distress; but if 
with what new images would he then be || this had been discovered by him, my dis- 











accompanied ? ‘tress would have been unspeakably aggra- 
Carwin was an adherent to the Romish vated. 

faith, yet was an Englishman by birth, and | [ To be continued.} 

perhaps, a Protestant by education. He | ———————_--_ — 














had adopted Spain for his country, and had } 

intimated a design to spend his days there, | 
; ‘ s teiiti 

yet now was an inhabitant of this distri t, | YAMOYDEN, 
and disguised by the habiliments of a} : TERS | 

l ! Wh ld 1 bli d the | A Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Cantos. 
Cowes : at cou lave obliterate rea || By the late Rey. James Wallis Eastburn, .2. M. and 
impressions of his youth, and made him || his Friend. 
abjure his religion and his country? What | 
subsequent events had introduced so total | ° 
a change in his plans? In withdrawing|| The wekolis, (whippoorwill) among the 
from Spain, had he reverted to the religion || Indians, is esteemed as an ominous bird,, 
of his ancestors; or was it true, that his || and its melancholy notes are supposed to 
former conversion was deceitful, and that || portend very sudden . But Nora was 
his conduct had been swayed by motives || Christian bred, and put Httle faith in omens ; 
which it was prudent to conceal ? | yet the idea of her situation so wrought 

Hours were consumed in revolving these || upon her, that all “ the terrors of the wo- 

ideas. My meditations were intense ; and, || man came.” The appearance of the bird, 
when the series was broken, I began to re- | however, is succeeded by a sudden catas- 
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flect with astonishment on my situation.— | trophe—she hears the trampling of foot- 
ne 
From the death of my parents, till the com. || steps, and presently the mat, the cabin’s 





and seclusion. He appeared to have con-} 





mencement of this year, my life had been || rude entrance, shakes : 
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** Tt was no dream of fear,— 
Behold an Indian’s face appear ; 

He stands within the cot,—and three 
Come scowling in his company.” 





She sinks on their appearance, into a| 
state of insensibility ; but with a mother’s | 
instinct, presses her sleeping infant to bier | 
breast, and when she feels the grasp of the 
savages tearing the child from her arms, 
she pierces the forest with her cries for 
help, till the fierce Wampanoag shrunk 
from his purpose and his hold; with a 
rapid look she surveys the ruffians, but in 
their scar-riven cheeks, “ no line of mercy 
found.” A cry that rent her heart, their 
murderous triumph told— 





** One bears her senseless in his arms, 

Another stills the babe’s alarms ; 

Then through the forest's tangled way, 

Swift and straight toward the bay 
Their path the Indians bold. 

Each stepping where the first had gone, 


—- 








*Twas but as the mark of one. 

So noiseless was their cautious tread, 
The wakeful squirrel overhead 

Knew not that aught beneath him sped. 
No bough recoiled as on they broke, 
Searce rustling leaf their impress spoke.” 


Nora gradually revives; and as she | 
wakes, is surprised to hear the dashing of 
waves at no great distance. 
crossed a “ shelving glade,” and before | 
them, “the bay was quivering with the| 
silver ray.” 











** Dim memory rose ; an Indian eye 
Watched its first dawning earnesily. 
Strange was the face that, frank and bold, 
Spoke a heart east in gentler mould. 
He bore the waking lady up 
And lingered last of all the group: 
* * 7 * ” LJ 7 
He pointed, where his comrade bore 
Her infant in his arms, before. 
His gaze with melting ruth was fraught, 
And that uncertain peril taught 

A language to his look : 
Of needful silence in that hour, 


Of rescue near from saviour power 
And faithful aid it spoke.”’ 


They approach theshore, and from the 
brake cautiously lauggh their canoe. The 
Indian warrior, whose looks had “ sworn 
to save,” lingered behind : 





They beckon him to haste ; 
One glance he th hope has past, 
No more could N k to wait, 

In passiveness, uncertain fate. 

She shriek’d—far rung the loud alarm— 
And as she struggled from his arm 

To break, whose faint resistance made 


A moment's brief delay, : 


An Indian leapt to Jend his aid ; 
Bat, ere he touch'd ‘he trembling maid, 


E’en in bis middie way— : 


They had | 


—_--- 
_ — te 


; , ee cine 
|Security, are happily different from. those 


Straight from earth the Nipnet sprung, | wh . dda ; 
when our food was eaten w 
Then, with but one mortal pain, 1 with ‘ each man 


Dead he sunk upon the plain. | his staff in his hand, and his loins girded,’ 
Again, again the volleys pour, and when the sleep which nature claimed 
And Nora saw and heard no more. after days of danger and fatigue, was but 
She woke ; the ground was wet with blood— the slumber of watchfulness. 

Her Indian Saviour o’er her stood! «“ These various scenes, the adventures 
Around her she discover’d, then, Seat nolll Gam: nad eeich E witness | 

The faces of her countrymen. a oer & witnessed around 
« Where is my child ?” they answer not :— me, have filled my memory with recollec. 
Her dusky guardian’s eye she sought ;— )tions, the recording of which, has often 
rtehasing ranmecche. aed te ol a; _amused the languid hours of solitary age, 

A crystal tear was starting bright, ‘Tt has afforded me some gratification to 
And glittering with the pale, pure light ;— 6 fight my battles o’er again;’ and should 
* Where is my child? in mercy, say?” they be deemed worthy of notice, your at. 
aes YoRene np Se eapeneg Sey | tention will sometimes be intruded upon b 
There was no speck on its azure sheet, 

No trace in the waters smooth and fleet— |—the recollections of an old soldier. 

As if furrowing keel had plough'd them never— 
And she knew her child was gone for ever. 


Loud from the wood a gunshot rung, 








“ Tt was a lowering summer day; dark 
clouds, piled on each other, frowned over 





The third canto commences with the de- 
scription of a council held by the victorious | nounced the approaching tempest, when 
Indians, in the course of which we have | Major H and Captain Seymor, at 
two fine war-hymns, and afterwards a \the head of a small reconnoitering party, 
long oration from an old man, among the | from the English camp, found themselves 
Christian corps. petes lered ina thick wood, without the 

|| prospect of shelter. It was one of those 
'|extensive forests with which our country 
abounds; but paths which interseeted it in 
every direction, indicated that it was often 
travelled, though the confusion of the roads 
might well perplex the traveller. Taking 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER. ‘he path they thought most likely to lead 
; ; ‘them to the high road, from whence they 


The following interesting relation, is | had wandered, the party hastened on for 
selected from the “ New-York Literary | the space of an hour, when they heard the 


Journal and Belles-Lettres Repository,” | gushing sound of a water-fall, and presently 
publishéd monthly, in this city, by C. S 


| they stood on the sie of a narrow stream, 
Tink | . . . 
Van Winkle. Many of our readers may | which, after dashing down some high rocks, 


have perused it in the Journal, but it will | murmured away, aud was lost in the woods. 


doubtless be new to the greater part : | At any other moment, Major [—-- would 


“ T entered the army at the commence- | | have paused, to taste the lonely beauties of 
ment of the revolution a humble private | the scene ; to mark the contrast between 
soldier, and left it, on the establishment of; | the white foam of the water, with the dark 
our independence, a major and a cripple. || moss which spread its velvet covering over 

* T know not whether it was owing to || the rocks, and inhale the fragrance of the 
my Yankee inquisitiveness, or to any bet-||locust, whose white blossoms hung in 
ter quality I possessed, but wherever I|| wreaths over the stream. But he hurried 
wandered, I contrived to meet with, or hear impatiently by, for, almost concealed by 
more adventures, and obtain a knowledge || the trees, stood a log house, which, deso- 
of more secrets, than any of my comrades. || late as it appeared, still afforded the hope 
Indeed I was in the confidence of half my || of shelter. 
regiment, and was the faithful deposit of} “ A thin stream of smoke, which rose 
many a love affair. from the chimney, alone betokened that 

“It is the common remark of an old |! this miserable abode harboured a human 
man, that times are changed for the worse, || being. 
unlike his young days, &c. But these|| “ Major H knocked at the door ; but 
days, when men pursue their daily routine || receiving no answer, he burst with his foot 
of business or pleasure, without interrup- the slender fastening. They entered a 





i 


The book of God 
Was in his hand; with holy verse 

That spoke the ancient heathen’s curse, 
He blest the murders they had done, 
And call’d on heaven the work to crown. 


[To be continued.] 
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tion, eat in peace, and take their rest in 


room which was dark and cheerless; the 








‘the earth, and distant peals of thunder an- . 
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roof afforded slight protection from ol “ Yea! many a youth, with heart of pride, tits, he said, ‘ Who are you ?>—how have I 

eathe j ‘ And cheek with glory ing’ es a 

weather, though its many apertures served mows rotond cscdi aes injured your? The old woman opened a 
x l AS fi sve ae, | 7 > e . 

to light the apartment. While fast the blood was gushing. door at the foot of the bed, and led in the 


} 
| 
| 


Thy arm of strength, and thy sabre bright, room a form of exquisite beauty. Every 





“It was not till they had stood a mo- Naught, naught will now avail thee ; charm united to adorn the face which no 
ment in the room, that the erceived a Gay, gallant! ere fall the dews of night, , , : 
’ yp i The lizht of life shall fail thee.” jray of sense illumined: there was no ex- 


female bending over the ember which at eae _ || pression save the vacant stare anit! idiotic 
warmed the hearth. Her gray hair hung || Let us go,’ said Major H » hasti- || smile. As her mother led her to the bed, 


irreverently about her face and neck ; her | ly, ‘ the howlings of the tempest are not || Major H knew her, and stretching out 
shrivelled frame seemed bent with age or || worse than the ravings of a maniac.? The | his hands, cried, in a fearful voice, ¢ Ellen! 
disease, and despair was marked on the | officers left the house in silence, and call-| EjJen 1? Aye,’ said the mother, ¢ you 
wrinkled countenance that met the officers’ | ing to their men, continued the narrow path know your victim. ‘Oh! he exclaimed, 
view, as she turned to look at them; and | which led from it. The storm still raged | « for one hour of life to do this injured one 
hastily averting her head, muttered ‘ mur-| with the utmost violence: a peal of thun- justice!’ * Justice!’ repeated the old wo- 
der abroad again!’ ‘ Good dame,’ said t der, which caused them involuntarily to -man, mournfully, ‘ can you restore her rea- 
Major H——, ‘ will you direct us to the | stop, was followed by a bullet, which, |! son, or her innocence? Cease, woman, 
main road?’ She returned no answer.— | whistling through the trees, lodged itself torment me not with your reproaches.’— 
The officer repeated the inquiry; but the|,in the bosom of Major H ; and with|/¢ ffa!? said the old woman, walking up 
old woman did not appear to notice him. | the noise of the tempest came the sound of | to the bed, ‘ do you shrink ?—yeu could 
‘Damn the old crone,’ he said, and placing |, many footsteps. ¢ That treacherous hag !’ i leave her when she lay at yonr feet, and 
his hand on her shoulder, in no geutle mau- || said Major H ; ‘It is the enemy.— begged of you to stay, even for the love of 
ner, ‘Woman, do you hear me?’ She | Fly, Seymor, save the men. Do not re-| God and the unborn infant that would be 
raised her eyes—the light shone through! gard me,’ he exclaimed, seeing his friend | fatherless. You dared to do this—do ve 
the crevices of the roof full on the martial hesitate, ‘1am dying.’ Seymor obeyed, | fear to hear of it? You talk of atonement 
form of the officer. The old woman gazed | and his party, diving into the wood, were |—how? would you give us gold, whom 
on him, and as the lightnings which flashed | soon lost to sight, except one soldier, who | you have robbed of peace? gold! to tempt 
around them seemed to illuminate the hut, |) would not leave his commander, but en- another spoiler?’ At that moment, Ellen, 
it revealed her haggard features, agitated || deavoured to hide him with the bushes, who had laid her hands on the bleeding 
by the strongest emotion. She clasped her | while he crouched beside him. The Ame- || breast of her destroyer, and stained them 
hands convulsively, and said, ‘ Hear you! || rican troops marched in sight ; but not per-'| with his blood, held them up, and looked 
yes—and know you too; what seek you ceiving the wounded man, passed on. The | wistfully in her mother’s face ; who start- 
here 2—I have never another child.’ Then |, agonies of his wound, which fear for his | ed, and said, ina tone of piercing anguish, 
apparently yielding to recollections, which | comrades safety had awhile suspended, now |< Just so she looked when’ ———‘ When 
his form recalled, she busied herself im} overcame Major H » Thompson, | what? faintly demanded Major H 
sweeping the hearth, while she muttered, he said, perceiving the faithful soldier, ,¢ When she murdered her babe,’ was the 
‘ Make the best room ready, and get it |‘ support me to yon hut, inhospitable as it abrupt reply. A deep, long-drawn groan 
nice, dear, for he is the king’s officer, and is.” ‘The soldier obeyed; but the door was | from the bed, announced that the cord of 
we must honour the king. What have you } already fastened in some manner so asto | life was broken.” 
done, foolish wench, to make your hands) resist his efforts toopenit. At last a NP R. 
so bloody? Oh, sorrow, sorrow—one’s| voice asked who troubled her Oa | —>—>—>—>—>—>_>—>_——_—_—__!Iee 
own child too!’ She shuddered, and laid | the door, if you have any pity—any mer- | When Lord Cloncartie was captain of a 
her head upon her hands. ‘ The devil cy,’ implored the soldier. ‘ You have come |! man of war, and cruising off the coast of 
take the hag,’ exclaimed Seymor, ‘1 will | to the wrong house,’ said the old woman. } Guinea, his chaplain was seized with the 
try to get a straight answer, at least.’— |‘ My master is dying,’ said the man. The | yellow-fever, which, in the course of a very 
Coming close to her, he put his lips to her) door was opened, while she exclaimed, |! short time, carried him off; upon which 
ear, and said, in a loud voice, ‘ Beldame, |‘ death is welcome.” He laid his fainting the lieutenant, who was a Scotsman, came 
where will this road lead us??, The woman | burthen on the bed, and endeavoured to | to his Lordship to inform him of it, and at 
awoke, as from a trance, and started on her i stanch the blood which flowed from. the | the same time made the following remark : 
feet. ‘ Where?’ she said, steadily—‘ to a wound. His hostess started when she re- ||“ That he was extremely sorry to inform 
sudden and bloody end: and you,’ she con- || cognized the features of Major H——, and || his Lordship, that he died a Roman Catho- 
tinued, pointing with her trembling hands || was silent for some moments. She passed || lic.” “ So. much the better,” said his Lord- 
to Major H—, ‘ you, who look strange- || her hand over his brow, and put aside the|} ship. Oot awa, my Lord,” replied Saw- 
ly on me, man of sin, you will die in sor-|| dark wet locks that shaded it. ¢ Said I|| ney, “ how can you say so of a British 
row, and the curse of the widow weigh upon || not, the hour would soon come ?? she ex-|| clergyman?” “ Why ?” says his Lord- 
you;’ then raising her shrill, broken voice, || claimed—‘ disgrace, murder, threatened || ship, “ because I believe I’m the first cap- 
she sung, without seeming to heed her|| gallows, branded name—-all, all, are |) tain of a man of war, that could ever boast 
astonished auditors, what seemed to be the || avenged.’ The dying man had writhed of having a chaplain who had any religion: 


Stanzas of some popular song: under her touch, and now raising his spi-|j at all.” 
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ANECDOTES 
THE CURATE. 

Some years since resided in a country 
village, a poor, but worthy clergyman, who, | 
with a sinall stipend of forty pounds a year, 
supported himself, a wife, and seven chil- | 
dren. It is true that he had a garden,’ 
which he cultivated by his own hands, and, 
by his industry, it affordéd them vegeta-| 
bles for his table. He likewise had a cow, 
which, by the assistance of his wife, sup- 
plied them all with a plentiful morning’s 
repast; for tea was wholly banished from | 
their frugal board. 

This good curate not only preached twice | 
every Sunday, but frequently visited all his | 
parishioners, and taught them, not only by | 
precepts, but by his example, true piety’ 
and benevolence. It so happened, that at. 
atime he was in some distress from the 
narrowness of his circumstances, as he was | 
waiking and meditating in the fields, he | 
stumbled, and, looking down to see the! 
cause, he espied a purse with somewhat in | 
it. On taking it up, he found it to be full, 
of gold; but this truly conscientious man, 
notwithstanding the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances, had not one wish, by secreting 
it, to rob its owner of it; but looked round, 
and went backward and forward, in hopes 
to see him ; but to no purpose, as no object 
presented itself to his view. He went 
home, and communicated to his wife what | 
had happeped; but she, not judging so 
rightly as her husband, looked upon it as 
@ gift Providence had sent them, and there- 
fore wished him to employ part of it to ex- 
tricate them out of their present difficulty ; | 
but he, in answer to her repeated solicita- 
tions, told her, that as he did not look upon 
it as his owa property, whatever might be 

their wants, he would do his best to find 
out its owner, adding, that Honesty was 

After some short time, he was sent for 
to a gentleman who lived at some little dis- 
tance, who claimed the purse; and to 
whom (after giving an account of the pieces 
it contained) he restored it. But the gen- 
tleman gave him ‘no other reward than 
thanks, his name and place of abode. 

On the good man’s return, his wife could 
not help reproaching the gentleman with 
ingratitude, and insifuating that it would 
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ae tts ot 


i not want the money it contained. ‘To all so determined, that the officer complied, 
| her remarks and observations the curate t * Now, Sir, you forced me to play against 
|made no reply, but that, notwithstanding || my will yesterday, and I have forced you 


‘all she urged, and all that had happened, || to dance this day against yours; we are 


}agaij on an equal footing, and whatever 


' 


Honesty was the best policy. 
Some months ran on after this, when pome satisfaction you demand Iam ready 

the curate received an invitation to dine | to give.” The officer acknowledged his 

with the aforesaid gentleman ; who, after | impertinence, and begged that for the future 

he had entertained him with a friendly hos- they might live on terms of friendship, 

pitality, presented him to a living of three | which they did ever after. 

hundred a year, to which he added a bill | 


of fifty pounds for his present necessities. || Passing one night along the rampants, 

The curate, after making suitable and | \farshal Turenne was attacked by a gang o; 
most grateful acknowledgments to his kind | poppers, who stopped his chariot. On his 
|benefactor, returned with joy to his wife | promising them a hundred lwuis do’r, to 
jand family, acquainting them with the hap- | allow him to retain a ring of much less 
py change in his circumstances; adding,’ yajye, they granted his request. Next day, 
‘that he hoped now she would be convinced » oe of the robbers had the audacity to go 
that Honesty was the best policy: in this |», pis house, and in the midst of a great 


she fully acquiesced. | company, to demand in a whisper the ful- 
— | filment of his promise. ‘Turenne ordered 
Dr. Young was remarkable for the ur- | the money to be paid him, and gave him 
banity of his manners, and the cheerful- time to escape, before recounting the ad- 
ness of his temper. He was once on a|j venture, adding, “ That an honest man 
party of pleasure with a few ladies, going | ought to keep his promise inviolably, ever 
up the water to Vauxhall, and amused them || to rogues.” 
= a tune on the German flute. Behind | 
him there were several officers in a boat | 


: If Charles If. had loved business as well 
rowing for the same place, and they soon | 


||as he understood it, he ld have b 
came alongside the boat in which wes the | ro panei sce 


" || the greatest prince in Europe. 
doctor. ang. Se pees. The doctor, who | country he used to say, that it was the 
never thought himself a good player, put | 


| . 
, . | most comfortable climate to live under, that 
up his flute on their approach ; upon which | 


he had ever experienced; as there were 
one of them instantly asked why he ceased || 4c amg i A ; 
‘ ; | more days in the year, and more hours in 
from playing, or put up his flute? “ For | ale — 
A pase . ||theday, that a man could take exercise 
the same reason,” said he, “ that I took it ; 
: out of doors in, than in any country he 
out—to please myself.”” The son of Mars | : js 
10 : 4 || had ever known. He said one day, “ that 
peremptorily rejoined, that if he did not), . ,. . :; 
: s . ._ || during his exile he had seen many countries, 
continue his music, he would throw him | f which leased hi ch as that 
thn Tao Tbeence. of which none pleased him so mu 


The Doctor, in order | ; 
to allay the fears of the ladies, pocketed | of the Flemings, who were the most honest 


the insult with the best grace he could, and | sé eae a a 
continued the tune all the way up the river. | solved to go abroad no more hat when I 
During the evening, however, he observed een‘ dend:S tics ontiekns ws ; brother will 
the officer by himself iw ene ne the walks, | do—I =e much afraid that can he comes 
and making up to him told him, “ that he ‘to the throne, he will be obliged to trav 
expected to meet him to-morrow morning, || |...» , 

at acertain place, witltout any second, the|| ©” 
quarrel being entirely entre nous ;” and in- 

sisted that the business should be settled 
altogether by swords. They met next 
morning at the hour appointed; but the 
moment the officer took his ground, the 
Doctor presented to his head a large horse 
pistol. Do you intend to assassinate 














The colonel of a Russian regiment 
receives of pay only about 70l. or 801. 
a-year, but the profit from the men’s 
pay, &c. may be 15001. or 2000. A 
minister asking one day sume favour of the 
empress for a poor officer, she replied, “ If 





have been better to have kept the purse, 
to supply their wants, than to return it to | 
$0 ungrateful a person, who probably did | 


me?” No; but you shall instantly put 
up your sword, and dance a minuet, or you 
are a dead man.” The Doctor appeared 


he is poor it is his own fault ; he has long 


had a regiment.” Thus making honesty 
@ crime. ) | 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ELIZA. 


Oh! haste thee—for the passing hours 
Should bring thee nearer to thy friend ; 
The birds are silent in thy bowers— 
Thy garden is bereft of flowers— 
The fitful sky of winter lowers— 
Ah! thus our fleeting pleasures end. 


Oh! many a changeful winter’s sky 

Has o’er us lower'd since first we met, 
And many a summer's day gone by ; 
And oft we've heav’d the anxious sigh, 
And turn’d a retrospective eye 

To days long past, with keen regret. 


We've shar’d the hour of social joy, 

And we have shar’d the hour of grief; 
Have shar’d in mirth, and in employ, 
And nought that friendship could destroy, 
Which still has lived without alloy, 

And gives in every scene relief. 


Oh! haste then—for the passing hours 
Should bring thee nearer to thy friend ; 
Though joy no longer strews with flowers, 
The smooth, gay path that once was ours, 
Stern fate in vain his arrows showers, 
If friendship still a charm will lend. 
HARRIET. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES, 
Written on seeing Miss Maria N***, during her 
illness. 





Though with no healthful glow her cheeks are flush’d, 

Though the enchantments of her voice are bush’d, 

Though now her eyes no sparkling radiance shed, 

And wit and social mirth have from her fled; 

Yet sickness, all confess, have but enhane’d, 

Her matchless beauty which the soul entrane’d. 

The tender look, the pain-inspiring sigh, 

The languid sofiness beaming from her eye, 

Melt the cold heart, the willing bosom move, 

With pity first, and then with ardent dove. 
ZEGIDIUS. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SUN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


See, night withdraws her starry veil, 
And shows the crimson blush of morn ; 

Sweet perfumes float upon the gale, 
And golden tints the skies adorn. 


Where’er the cloud of night was spread, 
The orb of day its lustre throws ; 

Its ray vivific there is shed, 
And heaven with its radiance glows. 


But there’s a night—a darker night, 
Which wraps the soul in awful gloom; 

Which ne’er has known one ray of light, 
Still sad, and dreary as the tomb. 


Oh! shall the day-beam ever dawn, 

Before whose light those clouds shall flee ? 
Shall that blest sun awake the mora-— 

The sun of Christianity ‘ 


Yes! see the glad effulgence breaks 
Through the dark clouds of guilt and wo ; 
In ecstasy my soul awakes— 
In raptures now my songs shall flew. 


My songs of gratitude shall rise 
Throughout a beng eternity ; 
My theme shall echo through the skies, 
The sun of Christianity ! 
HORENTIUS. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MY FRIEND T’KEANEYOHTHOH, 


On his telling me he was soon to depart on a Mission to 
his Countrymen, of the Wyanvot TRIBE. 


Farewell, T’keaneyohthoh, may Heaven be thy guide, 
No danger be near thee, no sorrow betide ; 

Return to thy forests, romantic and dear, 

But, remember the white men who succourt’d thee here. 





| Go, bear to thy brethren the message of grace, 
_Proclaim’d in the Gospel to man’s ruin’d race : 
Unfold to thy nation the wonderful plan, 

That moulds into love the uncivilized man. 





| The day-spring has risen with splendour divine, 
| And wide may its beams in the wilderness shine, 
| The red men discover its brightness afar, 

| And hail with devetion the Bethlehem star. 


| Then the rear-whoop no more shall resound through the 
wood, 
| Nor the Indian delight in slaughter and blood ; 
But peace and warm feeling each bosom inspire, 
1 And brighter the flame of the “ Grand Council fire.” 
| Then go, in the strength of Jehovah, thy God! 

“Tis the path which a Brainard and Xavier have trod; 
|| And He who has call'd thee to suffering and toil, 
| Will gladden that path with his life-giving smile. 





| That smile is a spring of delight to the soul, 
| Though the tempest may rage, and lond thunder roll, 
| It cheers the drear desert, illumes the wild wave, 


| Gives light in affliction, and hope in the grave. 


Then go, T’keaneyohthoh ! and heaven be thy guide, 
And smooth may thy years to eternity glide, 

And when thou art roaming the wilderness drear, 
Then pray for the white men who suceour’d thee here. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TWILIGHT. 


What lustre decks the azure plains, 
Streak after stveak in long drawn strains, 
The sinking glory runs in veins, 

Athwart the heaven's wide canopy. 





The forest seems to leave the land, 

And in the firmament to stand ; 

And through the leaves, with lustre grand, 
The stars of eve burn brilliantly. 


it How light the landscape on the view, 
As if on yonder cloud of blue, 
; A fairy touch, an angel drew, 
With all a seraph’s ecstasy. 


And by such transformation rare, 

The verdant foliage floats in air, 

As if the heavens and earth would share 
A part in this grand jubilee. 























This is the silent teeming hour, 
When Fancy works with all her power, 
The poet feels a saered shower 

Of thoughts, that bathe his fantasy. 


The moon, just peering up the hill, 
Slides o'er the firmament so still, 
As if she felt the magie thrill, 

And joined the solemn revelry. 


Elkridge, near Baltimore, Nov. 1820. 


TO A. MARIA, 
From a friend and well-wisher. 
(SELECTED BY A SUBSCRIBER.¥ 


When clouds obscure the angry skies, 
And tempests of affliction rise, 
Where can Maria go ? 
Where can her heart repose in peace ? 
What charm can make her sorrows cease} 
And bid her comfort know ? 


That Power whe built the azure sky 
And roll’d abroad the orbs on bigh, 

By his Almighty arm ; 
Defends thee with paternal care 
From every ill, from every snare, 

That would thy bosom harm. 


Art thou oppress’d by son of wrong, 
Who strive thy sorrow to prolong, 
And pierce thy wounded heart 
Who coldly mocks thy bosom’s pain, 
And seeks advantage to obtain 


By treachery and art? 


Thou know’st Divine Omnipotence 
Has pledg’d itself thy sure defence, 
That vengeance is with God * 
Who, rushing on the oppressor’'s might, 
Will whelm him in destraction’s night, 
And crush him with bis rod. 
Does Slaader, with envenom'd tooth, 
Soil thy fair fame, despite of truth, 
Despite of innocence ? 
Seeking in every deed for ill, 
With fierce nad unrelenting skill, 
But with a fair pretence 


Thou know’st that like the lord of day, 
When envious clouds obscure his ray, 
He’s but a moment rul'd : 
Jehovah will assert his right, 
Effulgence, more supremely bright, 
His shrouded blaze shal! yield., 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET, 


DIRGE, 


To the memory of Sergeant Wm. I. M’ Gee, who died 


at Detroit, Wth of September, 1820, 


The soldier is gone to his long repose, 
Where the grass waves solemnly o’er him ; 
And no more with a steady lustre flows, 
The pure mera! light before him! 
For his heart was good, and his heart was bravey 
In the field and the face of danger ; 
And it never esteem'd the crouching slave, 
Nor held the poor man a stranger. 


The soldier is gone to his dwelling lone, 
In the morning of manly beauty ; 

No more to list the enlivening tone, 
Sbrill calling him to his duty? 
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At life's latest hour he calmly bound 
His bright martial perple around him ; 
Death—death the unfearing warrior found, 
Where his country ever found him! 


"T'was amid the objects he lov'd so well, 
The banner in majesty streaming— 

The wild rattling drum, and the bugle’s swell, 
And the musket brightly gleaming ! 

‘Twas upon some dear comrade's friendly breast, 
That he made his last earthly pillow : 

Ob! now he is taking his endless rest 
In his tent—the drooping willow! 


There oft shall the generous soldier read, 
That his heart may expand, the high story, 
Ere he, with hepe’s proud bouyancy, tread, 
When the trumpet calls to glory ! 
And oft, mid the beautiful visions of night, 
"Twill be told to the true warm hearted, . 
That the hero's fame, and his honour’s light, 
Live after bis fire hath departed! 
S. or New-Jersey. 
— 


HARVEST HOME. 
Written for Riley's Vocal Melodies, 
BY S. WOOBWORTH. 


Those who labour daily, 
Well know ‘tis sweet to come, 
And pass the evening gaily. 
Then let each heart beat light, 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
J oy hold’s her court to-night, - 
Care may call to-morrow. 


Now Labour wipes his brow, 
Rest and plenty wait him, 
Barn, cellar, rick, and mow, 
Are fill'd to recreate him. 
Scythe, sickle, rake, and hoe, 
All are now suspended, 
Like trophies in a row, 
For future use intended. 
Then let ewch heart beat light, &c. 


When shared by jovial neighbours. 
Then let each heart beat light, &c. 


pt 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Solution of the Exiema, in No. 20. 


If I mistake not, I can guess 

What your Enigma would express— 
I may be wrong—but, to be brief, 

I guess it is a ief. 


IGNORAMUS. 
| 


Money and man a mutual friendship show ; 
makes false money, money makes man so. 


} 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1821. 








pies’ Lirerary Caeinet, in Raleigh, (N. C)— 
Subseribers iv that place will please make immediate | 


payment to him. 


—- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Justification, has been received; but not being ac- | 
quainted with the language in which he writes, we 
are not able te decide upon its merits. 

We are happy in being permitted to enrich the pre- 
sent number with the following Song, (written for the 
occasion, by S. Woodworth) which was sung on Sa- 
turday evening last, at Washington-Hall, by Mr. | 
SINGLETON, with great applause. It will be repeated | 
by the same gentleman, on Monday Evening neat, | 





THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 
Air—Soldier’s Gratitude. 
There is a gem more pearly bright, 
More dear to Mercy’s eye, 
Than love's sweet star, whose mellow light, 
First cheers the evening sky ; 
A liquid pearl, that glitters where 
No sorrows now intrude, 


A richer gem than monarchs wear, 
The tear of gratitude. 


Bot ne'er shall narrow love of self 
Invite this tribute forth, 

Nor can the sordid slave of pelf 
Appreciate its worth ; 

But ye, who sooth the widow’s wo, 


\| has been generously volunteered for the 


at the City- Hotel, at the Concert for the Benefit of || 
| the Female Assistance Society. 





And give the orphan food, 
For you this liquid pearl shall flow, 
The tear of gratitude. 


Ye who but slake an infant’s thirst, 
In Heavenly Mercy’s name, 
Or proffer Penury a crust, 
The sweet reward may claim ; 
* Then while you rove life’s sunny banks, 
With sweetest flowerets strew'd, 
Still may you claim the widow’s thanks, 
The orphan’s gratitude.” 
} ______] 


VICTORY OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


Charity, Patriotism, and Rational 
Amusement. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The very laudable attempt which was made on Sa- 
turday evening last, by a number of gentlemen, at 
Washington-Hall,to benefit the Female Assistance So- 
ciety, it is stated with regret, totally failed, on account 
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of the injudicious choice of an evening, and the hur- 
and premawre manner in which it was got up. 

e expenses of the enterprise were not quite defray- 
d; although the profusion with which tickets were 
— gratis, produced a very respectable audi- 

nce. 

Under such circumstances, the subscriber has been 
earnestly requested, by many benevolent, and highly 
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purpose, by 
Monday next, the 8th inst being the 
anniversary of the glorious victory of New-Orleane 
: - ey ’ 

| has therefore been selected for this purpose, 


Mr. Jenuings. 


w hen ap 


Mr. J. C. Stedman, is appointed agent for the La- || entertainment will be given, consisting of a Concer 


of Vecal and Instrumental Music, and Recitations. 
with some original patriotic Feces adapted to the oc» 
| casion. Particulars in future advertisements, 

| Each ticket, on this occasion, will admit one gep- 
| leman and two ladies, or two gentlemen, and tye 


Days of our Youth, has been received. price of tickets will therefore be one dollar. 


Another description of tickets, at 25 cents cack, 
, will be prepared, however, for those pupils of our city 
schools, who may feel desirous of attending. ; 
Any hiats, tending to improve and enrich this ep. 
|tertainment, will be gratefully received during this 
week, by 
S. WOODWORTH. 


No. 2 Dey-stree: 
New-York, Jan. 2d, 1821. 








Avurvrwn, (N.Y.) Dee. 27, 

Tt is currently reported, at the eastward, that a 
young Miss confined in Auburn state prison, has a 
wealthy father, who offers some thousands of dollars 
to any person who will marry her out of prison. This 
has led to several applications to the keepers, among 
which is the following :—The young man is advised 
to hasten to the scene of action, as one of his rivals 
has been here and made persona! application, though 
| not admitted to an interview wiih her. 





| To the over see er of the States Prison at Auburn Villag. 
Unica Dee the 15 1820 
Dear Sir I have ben informed that there is a young 


‘| woman In prison which hur father offers the sum of 


three thousand Doilars to the person that wiil marry 
hur if teat be the case I want you to see hur father 
and have him write to me as seon as possible if he 
writes have him Direct his letter to be left At Caze- 
‘novia Village post office as I shall be there by the 
| 25th of Dec I ws lately from vermont on my Journy 
| to the Mlenois An have had bad luck got out of money 

and heard them speak of this girl and I concluded I 
| would marry hur if that was the truth I wish to have 
| you write as soon as possible Direct your letter to Sy- 
| rus Cram this from me to the over see er of the States 
| prison at Auburn Village. 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, 
the Rev. Isaac Ferris, to Miss Catherine Ann Bur- 
chan, eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Burchan, al! of 
this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Feltug. 
Mr. Samuel P. Avery, to Miss Hannah Ann Parker, 
both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. R. B. E. M‘Leod, Mr. 
Edward W. Milligan, to Miss Ann Richardson, all of 
this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Joha 
Gaskin, to Miss Rachel Ackerman; Mr. Reubes 
Roberts, to Miss Martha Hombs; and Mr. James 
Ransom, to Miss Sophia M. Abbott, all of this city. 
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DIED, 
On Sunday morning last, Mrs. Susannah Barilett. 


On Tuesday last, of a consumption, Mr. Francis 
Urban, printer. 
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PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 
No. 2 Dey-street, New-York, 
To whom all communications must be addressed. 





respectable persons, to undertake the management of 
a similar attempt, at the City-Hotel, the use of which 
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Terms, four dollars per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. 
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